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A NATIONAL DISGRACE 


CCASIONAL reports of State Labor Depart- 
() ments, occasional newspaper clippings—when 

conditions are so flagrant as to come to the 
attention of the press—bear witness that our return- 
ing prosperity is being accompanied by resumption, 
in some sections at least, of the pre-NRA sweatshop 
conditions against which the entire country revolted 
in 1933. 

Recently reported is the case of the Kinston Shirt 
Company in North Carolina, which, among other 
counts, was charged with employing a 17-year-old 
gitl for 69 hours in one 
week. The total pay for the iis 
week which included 8 (oss 
hours on Sunday amounted = ; 
to $5.53 — just 8 cents an Ee 
hour. An attorney for the 
employer claimed that this 
was “‘an act of charity” on 
the part of the employer 
who gave the girl work so 
that, among other things, 
she could be near her 
mother. Another girl in the 
factory, 15 years old, testi- 
fied that she was paid the 
munificent sum of $4.93 
for two weeks on piece 
work. Other victims gave 4 
similar testimony. \=4 

Citing thecaseofthe17- \iz3g 
year-old, the Fayetteville 
CN. C.) Observer com- 
ments editorially: “When competition becomes keen- 
er the eight-centers will be the undersellers and the 
ethical employers will be forced to reduce expenses 
to meet this price-cutting situation,” and suggests that 
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| the ethical manufacturers “find some way of joining 
hands with ethical labor organizations in effectually 
_ obliterating the operation of persons and companies 
_ whose profits depend not on service and quality, but 
| in paying off poverty with hunger wages.” Ratifica- 
| tion of the Child Labor Amendment would make pos- 
_ sible the removal of at least one element of unfair 
| competition—the employment of cheap child labor. 
| It is hoped that the Fayetteville Observer, which here- 


SOCIAL INSECURITY 


tofore has taken many occasions to knock the Amend- 
ment, will be led by such instances as these to its 
support. 

Another southern state, Mississippi, has been 
charged with directly encouraging sweatshop meth- 
ods. In a strongly worded resolution the Mississippi 
Convention of Christian Churches meeting at Gulf- 
port in November, asserted they had evidence that 
sweatshop methods were being employed in the state 
and went on record as opposing such methods on the 
part of incoming industries. “We are in sympathy with 
a program to balance agri- 
culture with industry in 
Mississippi,” said the reso- 
lution, “provided incoming 
industries do not employ 
sweatshop methods, long 
outlawed in other sections 
of the country. Since much 
evidence has been present- 
ed showing that such meth- 
ods are already being em- 
ployed, we therefore com- 
mend to our people in 
Mississippi such procedure 
as-will produce general 
awareness to this sweat- 
shop policy and build up a 
conscience to oppose it with 
courage and in the spirit of 
Christ.” 

The sweatshop is a vi- 
cious institution, having its 
roots in greed. One of its most vicious aspects is the 
employment of child labor, for, as everyone knows, 
sweatshops look for the cheapest labor they can find, 
and children are neither strong nor wise enough to 
demand decent wages. The reputable employer ab- 
hors the sweatshop. He wants none of its methods. 
But when sweatshops begin to flood the market with 
cheap goods, he may be forced to adopt similar prac- 
tices because of the overwhelming competition he must 
meet. The Child Labor Amendment would remove at 
least one threat constantly faced by decent employers 
—that their goods will be undersold by firms employ- 
ing 8-cents-an-hour youngsters. 
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RALLY FOR THE BATTLE 


ETERMINED to end child labor which has 
staged a rapid comeback since the invalidation 
of the industrial codes, and fortified by the knowledge 
that public opinion is with them, as revealed by the 
poll on the Amendment conducted by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion last spring, friends of the 
Child Labor Amendment are rallying for a final drive 
to secure ratification by 12 more states in 1937. 
Ratification committees, state and local, have been 
conducting educational and pre-legislative work in a 
number of states since October 1935 and other com- 
mittees are now being organized. The Legislatures of 
the following 19 states which have not yet ratified will 
meet in regular session this year, most of them con- 
vening early in January: 


Connecticut Massachusetts North Carolina 
Delaware Missouri Rhode Island 
Florida Nebraska South Carolina 
Georgia Nevada South Dakota 
Kansas New Mexico’ Tennessee 
Maryland New York Texas 
Vermont 


Surely among this group there will be at least 12 
states whose legislators refuse to be swayed by mis- 
representation and lying propaganda—legislators who 
will vote to protect American children, to add their 
state to the honor roll of the 24 which have already 
ratified: 


Arizona Maine Oklahoma 
Arkansas Michigan Oregon 
California Minnesota Pennsylvania 
Colorado Montana Utah 

Idaho New Hampshire Washington 
Illinois New Jersey West Virginia 
Indiana North Dakota Wisconsin 
Iowa Ohio Wyoming 


The forces of opposition are strong. New groups, 
such as the Defenders of Youth whose organization 
was recently announced in the press, are cropping up 
to defeat the Amendment. Only by positive action on 
the part of everyone who believes in this measure can 
success be assured. 

If you live in one of the states which has not yet 
ratified, appoint yourself a committee of one to inter- 
view, wire, Of write your own state legislators and 
urge them to support the Amendment. Ask five of 
your friends to do the same thing—they, in turn, can 


influence others. Public sentiment for the Amendment 
must be translated into terms of action. Give the 
Amendment campaign a momentum that the legisla- 
tors cannot ignore. 

Rally to the battle for 1937! 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ENDORSING AMENDMENT 


HE Child Labor Amendment draws its support 

from a broad cross-section of American citizens, 
regardless of political, religious, or other affiliation. 
Among the national organizations endorsing it are 
the following: 


American Association of Social Workers 

American Association of University Women 
American Farm Bureau Federation 

American Federation of Labor 

American Home Economics Association 

American Legion 

American Nurses’ Association 

American Unitarian Association 

Association for Childhood Education 

Camp Fire Girls 

Catholic Citizens’ Committee for Ratification 

Central Conference of American Rabbis 

Council of Women for Home Missions 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Girls’ Friendly Society of America 

Methodist Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
National Child Labor Committee 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Consumers’ League 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Education Association 

National Federation of Settlements 

National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 

National League of Women Voters 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
National Women’s Trade Union League 

Non-Partisan Committee for Ratification 

Northern Baptist Convention 

The Railroad Brotherhoods 

Reformed Church in America 

United Presbyterian Church of the U.S. A. 

Women’s Gen’l Missionary Society of United Presbyterian Church 
Young Women’s Christian Association 


NATIONAL LABOR PARLEY 


HE third Nationa] Conference on Labor Legis- 
lation recently heli in Washington strongly en- 
dorsed ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. 
This action by the officials charged with enforcement 
of state child labor laws reveals the belief of state 
labor authorities that federal child labor legislation, 
far from being a substitute for or an encroachment 
upon local enforcement, will strengthen their work. 
Charges that Church influence had been responsible 
for the failure of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
York to ratify were voiced by Robert J. Watt, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor, and John 
J. Egan, Secretary of the Connecticut Federation. 
Harry McLogan, a member of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, objected to this statement, explain- 
ing that in his state the’Catholic clergy had supported 
the measure. (Wisconsin ratified in 1925.), 
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CHILDREN IN TOBACCO—1936 


ig widespread were the protests a few years ago 
against the use of child labor in the shade grown 
tobacco fields of New England that the majority of 
tobacco growers signed a voluntary agreement with 


the Labor Commissioner to cease employing children - 


under 14 and to maintain certain standards of living 
and working conditions. 

Child labor, though far less common than before 
this agreement, was still in evidence this summer, 
according to a study conducted by the Consumers’ 
Leagues of Massachusetts and Connecticut and the 
Connecticut Department of Labor and reported in 
the November News Letter of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Club of New Haven. Several growers said they 
thought children lied about their ages and admitted 
they were not always sure that those they hired were 
14 years. One confessed he was not interested in the 
ages of his workers ‘‘when they were old enough to 
work.” 

Hours were longer than those permitted by law 
for women and minors in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical occupations. Unfortunately two or three planta- 
tions where the longer hours prevailed were the ones 
apparently making least effort to avoid hiring very 
young workers. A boy and girl of 13 and a girl of 12 
were found working 57 hours a week. In general 
working conditions and living conditions showed im- 
provement although sanitary and sleeping facilities 
in some cases were still deplorable. 

A law prohibiting children under 16 years from 
work in tobacco fields was recommended by the Con- 
necticut Federation of Labor at its Annual Conven- 
tion in September—a move of special interest in view 
of the study made by the WPA Labor Office during 
the summer to determine whether there was a short- 
age of labor. They reported that shade growers pay- 
ing reasonable wages had no difficulty in securing 
help, but that those paying low wages were facing 
a shortage and in some places intended to import 
colored labor from the South. 


CARELESS! 


“Yes—but can we expect a child of 16 to work care- 
fully all day long?” 

This is the question posed by the New York Child 
Labor Committee in a leaflet urging stricter legisla- 
tion regulating hazardous work for young people be- 
tween 16 and 18 years. New York figures, the Com- 
mittee states, show a deplorable number of boys and 
girls under 18 years of age crippled for life or tem- 
porarily incapacitated. It quotes the story of 16-year- 
old Lucy who spent her days feeding the clothes into 
a laundry mangle. Her hand caught between the pon- 
derous rolls and the compensation award of $1,561.60 
was a sorry substitute for the loss of use of her hand. 


The New York Committee plans to seek legislation 
or Industrial Board Rules to reduce to a minimum the 
accident hazards for older children. 


THE PRICE OF INDUSTRIAL 
HOME WORK 


“When will your State take its place with New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, the three that have adopted 
laws for drastic limitation and regulation of this in- 
dustrial evil?” asks the U. S. Department of Labor in 
a recent leaflet, The Price of Industrial Home Work. 
Presenting the evils of uncontrolled industrial home 
work through the dramatic story of Mrs. Mary Brown, 





Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


who lost her job in a children’s dress factory and, un- 
able to find another, in despair turned to home work 
on the same type of garment, the leaflet cites the gains 
to employers, home workers, storekeepers, tax payers 
—and children—that follow satisfactory home work 
regulation. 


WATCH THE PERIODICALS 


“And the Walls Came Tumbling Down!” by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher will be published in The Classmate, a 
publication of the Methodist Book Concern on Janu- 
ary 23. Excellent ammunition for all working in the 
Amendment campaign, reprints of this article are 
available from the National Child Labor Committee. 
Articles on the Child Labor Amendment are soon 
to appear in the Survey Graphic, The Churchman, In- 
formation Service (published by the Federal Council 
of Churches), The Parents’ Magazine, Metropolitan 
Church Life, and a large number of religious, educa- 
tional and labor periodicals in the various states. 


“BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD” 


The Theatre Guild by arrangement with Sidney 
Harmon will present “But for the Grace of God” in 
New York City on January 12. A poignant story of a 
family in an industrial city and the economic and 
psychological problems that result from the father’s 
unemployment and the young son’s getting a job, this 
play has an unusual appeal to anyone interested in 
child welfare. 

Don’t miss it! 













CHILD 
LABOR DAY 


January 23-25 
1937 


Illustration by Lynd Ward Courtesy, The Classmate 


EACH YEAR, for over 30 years, the National Child Labor Committee has set aside the last week-end in 
January as Child Labor Day. 


EACH YEAR has brought some victory for the thousands of American children whose lives are still shadowed 
by the threat of industrial exploitation. 


BUT — EACH YEAR reveals that the job of eradicating child labor is still far from finished. 


CHILD LABOR conditions in many sections of America are still a disgrace to a “land of opportunity.” 


Only 8 states have laws prohibiting factory employment for children under 16. 

Child labor still flourishes in the beet fields. 

Turpentine farms and other branches of the southern lumber industry still thrive on child labor. 
Youngsters who, in our own homes, would be considered babies, work a “sun-up, sun-down” day. 


YOU — have achieved what gains have been made. 


ONLY through your continued and heightened support 
Can the job be completed. 
Can ratification of the Child Labor Amendment be achieved. 


WHETHER OR NOT YOUR STATE HAS RATIFIED YOU CAN HELP: 


Arrange child labor talks and programs in churches, church schools, clubs and schools. 
Exhibit poster and literature displays in libraries, club rooms, etc. 

Take press stories to local newspapers. 

Arrange radio broadcasts over local stations. 

Work for the Child Labor Amendment if your State has not already ratified. 
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National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send a packet of child labor literature for which I enclose 25 cents. 


I wish the following items included in this packet without extra charge (check those you want): 
["] Poster (21 x 31 inches). [_] Suggested Child Labor Day talk. 
["] Statement for use in local newspapers. [_] A Marching Game for School or Playground. 


I wish to borrow: 
[] Lantern slides and accompanying lecture on child labor (Specify date and enclose $2.) 
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